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The Protestant-Catholic Issue 


HE relations between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in America are worse than they have 
been for decades. There has long been a great deal 
of anti-Catholicism on the level of the Ku-Klux 
Klan, much of it really a crude anti-foreign attitude, 
but today among many thoughtful Protestants there 
is deep perplexity about the role of the Roman 
Catholic Church and widespread resentment against 
particular forms of Catholic pressure. This resent- 
ment has been fanned in recent months by the enor- 
mous attention given by the American press to the 
consistory in Rome and to the American Cardinals. 
The deepest and most inescapable problem in 
Protestant-Catholic relations is the fact that Roman 
Catholic claims imply an attitude toward religious 
liberty that is inconsistent with what Protestants 
have always demanded for themselves, and with what 
in the past two centuries Protestants have come to 
demand for others. The spectre of the increase of 
Catholic strength, to the point where it would be 
possible for the Catholic Church to use the power 
of the state to discriminate against non-Catholics, 
haunts American Protestants now, and this is all 
the more vivid as a threat to many of them because 
of the actual political power of the Roman Church 
in many American cities. The effect of Catholic 
dominance in Spain, Italy, and in several Latin 
American countries, and the pressure of the Amer- 
ican hierarchy upon the American government to 
hinder Protestant missions in Latin America, point 
in the same direction. Nor are American Protes- 
tants comforted when they read the encyclical of 
Leo XIII on the “Christian Constitution of States,” 
or Monsignor Ryan’s commentary on it in the vol- 
ume, Catholic Principles of Politics. 

Protestants, in addressing Roman Catholics on 
the subject of religious liberty, should begin by 
making two admissions. The first is that Protes- 
tantism, except in the case of sects on the extreme 
left, did not believe in religious liberty until the 
eighteenth century, and vestiges of religious dis- 
crimination remained in some Protestant countries 
until far along in the nineteenth century. Protes- 
tants today do believe sincerely in religious liberty 
on principle, but this is a comparatively recent 
development. 


Protestants should also admit that there is no so- 
lution of the spiritual problem of a modern com- 
munity in terms of the usual negative ideas of lib- 
erty. As protests against the control of the Church 
by the state, or of the state by the Church, the ideas 
of the religiously neutral state, and of the separation 
of Church and State, have validity, but they may 
create a spiritual vacuum. The by-product of re- 
ligious liberty has often been the secularization of 
the community, and the next step beyond seculariza- 
tion may be a new political fanaticism that would 
be a threat to all liberty. The Roman Catholic 
Church, with its realization of this danger and with 
its insistence on the unity of religion and education, 
has been less mistaken than the Protestants, with 
their complacency, about a merely negative free- 
dom, even though its authoritarian prescriptions are 
unacceptable. 

Protestants cannot expect Roman Catholics to 
give up their exclusive claims for the Church as the 
mediator of divine truth, but they can ask Roman 
Catholics if the time has not come to give assurance 
that they will renounce, in principle, the use of 
political authority to gain a position of preference 
or monopoly for the Church. In at least two coun- 
tries with large Roman Catholic majorities—Bel- 
gium and Eire—religious liberty for non-Catholics 
is guaranteed. Moreover, there are many Catholics 
who sincerely believe that it is far better for the 
Church to make its way entirely by religious per- 
suasion and not by the use of political power, that 
clericalism in the state corrupts the Church. This is 
not merely a counsel of expediency, but it is rather 
the result of sensitive understanding of the condi- 
tions for the Christian life. There is in Catholic 
doctrine a recognition of the claims of the individu- 
al conscience that would support this rejection of all 
use of state power to coerce the consciences of men. 

There is a kind of Roman Catholicism that is 
aware of the incongruity of using coercive political 
instruments to advance the cause of the Church. Is 
there hope that this kind of Catholicism may become 
more vocal and gain more influence in the Church 
in America? Is there hope, that as the Church 
comes to define more carefully its relation to the 
state and society in a democracy, it may offer reas- 
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surance to Protestants concerning its ultimate inten- 
tions? At many points Protestants are to blame 
for the bad relations between Roman Catholics and 
themselves, but at this point only Roman Catholics 
can provide the needed reassurance, and without 
such reassurance these relations cannot be expected 
to become permanently better. 


Joun C. BENNETT. 


Editorial Notes 


Things are going badly in the world community 
of nations. There is no real accord or understand- 
ing between the great powers. The United Nations 
Security Council has not been able to settle the 
Iranian question in any final form. The Paris con- 
ference of foreign ministers is equally unable to 
settle anything. It moves from the problems of 
Triest, to those of Tripolitania, to Bulgaria, to Aus- 
tria, to Germany and to Italy, but in every instance 
it fails to reach an accord. 


There is quite obviously no real trust between 
the great powers. The Russians are particularly 
intransigeant. The suspicion grows that they do 
not want the system of mutual security to work. 
At any rate they have done everything to bring dis- 
credit upon the various instrumentalities of that 
system. 

Russia is still a “mystery wrapped in an enigma,” 
in the phrase of Winston Churchill. No one is 
quite certain about the motives which prompt Rus- 
sia. Are they actuated by their strength or by their 
weakness? Perhaps they are motivated by both. 
Perhaps they know themselves ultimately weaker 
than the powers arrayed against them, though they 
think they are momentarily stronger in effective di- 
visions. Perhaps they think they can use their 
momentary military advantage to gain further points 
of strategic security as protection in an ultimate 
conflict. 

They seem more certain of this ultimate conflict 
than we are. Perhaps our own strategic plans have 
caused this fear. Perhaps it is the fruit of the Marx- 
ist dogma of an irreconcilable conflict between the 
capitalist and communist world. It may be that 
they merely pretend such fears. Who can say? 
What is clear is that the world is stumbling ‘to 
disaster. 

This drama of a world unable to find the spiritual 
or moral resources to overcome the perils created 
by the technical advances of modern civilization, and 
marching toward a doom which everyone wants to 
avert, is enough to elicit cries of contrition and 
despair. There are no obvious answers to any of 
the vexing problems which face us. The best we 


can do at the moment is not to add hysteria to the 


other causes of blindness and stupidity. If we have 


patience we may still find a way. 


A national committee, headed by Herbert Leh- 
man, former head of the UNRRA, and Clarence 
Pickett, of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, has appealed to President Truman to double 
the cereal, meat and fat shipments which were to be 
sent monthly, according to the quotas announced by 
Truman and Hoover a month ago. The committee 
contends that these quotas are quite inadequate to 
fulfill American responsibilities toward a starving 
world. It asks the President to use surplus army 
stocks for the immediate crisis. 

This appeal is another indication of the response 
of the American people to the seriousness of the situ- 
ation. It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
even more stringent measures must be adopted, than 
now contemplated. Rationing must undoubtedly be 
reinstituted, the sooner the better. 


The report of the joint British-American com- 
mission on Palestine, asking for a special immigra- 
tion of 100,000 Jews into Palestine, achieved the 
maximum common counsel between the two nations 
on this question, But Prime Minister Attlee would 
seem justified in declaring that we ought to support 
with continuing responsibility, a policy which we 
are essentially forcing on Britain. 

The Joint commission arrived at a unanimous ver- 
dict by accepting the American proposal for 100,000 
immigrants to Palestine, which the British were in- 
clined to reject ; and by rejecting the proposal for a 
Jewish state or even a Palestinian state with a Jew- 
ish majority. Its recommendation leaves ultimate 
issues unanswered and centers upon the immediate 
plight of the Jewish people in Europe. 

Christians are all too prone to forget the desperate 
situation in which thousands of Jews in Europe still 
find themselves. There is not sufficient economic or 
political health in Europe to guarantee the restitution 
of their security. Even this Palestinian immigration 
is not a sufficient answer for their problems. 


The election in France in which a majority of the 
French people rejected the new constitution, on the 
obvious ground that it offered too many opportuni- 
ties for a communist regime to come to power, 
proves that western Europe will not easily accept 
the communist solution of its problems. It will do 
so only if the Western powers offer no creative alter- 
natives. R. N. 
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. Excerpts from an Internment Camp Journal 


LANGDON B. GILKEY 


The story of the Red Cross parcels which arrived 
at our internment camp, illustrates as vividly as 
anything I’ve run across, one of the greatest ironies 
of human nature, namely that progress in the mate- 
rial sphere of life always brings with it heightened 
spiritual problems. Next to the end of the war, the 
most wonderful thing that ever happened to our 
camp was the arrival of these parcels; and yet one 
of the results of their coming was the growth of 
international bitterness, distrust and spite, from 
which we never fully recovered. If the hardships 
of camp had shown that human nature remained 
brave and ingenious, but also self-centered on the 
lower, more primitive levels of life, the arrival of 
these good things certainly showed that man is still 
selfish and thoughtless as well as gentle when his 
larder is full and his back is clothed. 

It is hoped that the writing down of this experi- 
ence, or of any other in the camp, will contain no 
hint of personal moral judgment on the actors in 
these experiences. No one is more conscious than 
the writer that we are all sinners, and that in one 
way or another we all share this common human 
failing. However, this common failing in some 
cases has social repercussions which, while not add- 
ing to the personal weight of the fault, nevertheless 
adds to its social and historical importance. Thus 
from these particular forms of the sin in which we 
all share, lessons for the future social being of all 
of us can be learned. There may, therefore, be 
some point in recording these events by one member 
of the community, who is in no way separate from 
the faults of that community. 

In order fully to tell this story I’ll have to go back 
to August of 1944. At that time two hundred par- 
cels from the American Red Cross arrived, having 
come from America on the Gripsholm some nine 
months before. These were clearly intended, so the 
covering instructions said, for the American com- 
munity at Weihsien, and since there were 187 bona 
fide Americans and about twenty Americans by 
marriage, no other sensible national in camp ever 
questioned that these parcels should be given to the 
American community. There was probably some 
envy, as was only natural, but most British were 
extremely good natured about it all, merely com- 
menting that they feared their government had quite 
forgotten about their existence (the Americans and 
the Canadians always got Christmas messages from 
their governments—the British never a word). Any- 
way, these parcels were given out to the Americans 
without friction, and everyone, especially the Ameri- 
cans, were quite happy about the whole thing. 


And no wonder. These were perfectly marvelous 
parcels. Weighing just under fifty pounds and 
beautifully packed, they contained an amazing quan- 
tity of just the foodstuffs a hungry internee could 
need and want. Since the war I’ve heard nothing 
good and lots bad about army tinned foods, but 
certainly nothing ever tasted so good to anyone as 
that spam, that processed butter and that tinned 
coffee, did to us. The second fact that made the 
occasion a happy one was that almost without ex- 
ception the Americans were extremely generous 
about giving their British and other friends food; 
thus the affair was the source of a great deal of 
very healthy international good-will. I had several 
British friends tell me that they did not think there 
was a person in camp who had not received some- 
thing from the parcels; they were obviously quite 
impressed with American generosity. 

It was a complete surprise to us when in January 
of 1945 more parcels arrived. We had had no ad- 
vance notice that they were coming and we had no 
idea at first how many parcels there were—they 
just rolled into camp in carts—carts and carts. I 
was in the hospital at the time so I do not know 
the full details of the situation, but I can remember 
our surprise and excitement when we first heard the 
good news, and our complete amazement when the 
fourteen or so cartloads of these parcels were 
brought to the post-office shack near the hospital. 
The unexpectedness of their arrival and the fact 
that they stood around there in the post-office for 
several days before any official word was given on 
them helps to explain, I think, the really tragic 
situation that ensued. 

In the first place, when the parcels arrived, all we 
knew was that they were marked “American Red 
Cross,” as had the lot before—in fact they were 
just the same sort of parcels. Naturally the first 
reaction on the part of everyone was that the Ameri- 
cans were in luck again. Then when more and more 
parcels came in, this idea quite naturally stuck but 
became greatly confused. The Americans began to 
think of more than one parcel apiece—this was not 
necessarily selfish, but considering the background, 
a natural first reaction line of thought. And also 
many, I am sure, thought that with two or three 
parcels they could give much more away. The other 
nationals, on the other hand, when they saw more 
and more parcels, began to wonder if perhaps some 
of them might be for those who were not Americans. 
If, during this period of doubt, when no one knew 
anything, everyone could have kept quiet, matters 
would have been better. But Americans started 
talking loudly about what they would do with sev- 








eral parcels, and other nationals equally as loud 
about what they would do with their parcel, with 
the result that each group began to get sore. The 
others thought the Americans were being selfish, 
while really most of them were just thinking along 
old lines: Americans thought the others were try- 
ing to get American parcels from their destined re- 
ceivers, whereas really they were just being nor- 
mally hopeful. Sensible ones on both sides, of 
course, kept quiet and waited. 


About three days later the Japanese Commandant 
said that he had the proper instructions and issued 
a decision about distribution, which was: every in- 
ternee, other than American, would get one parcel, 
and every American, one parcel and a half. (It 
turned out that there were 1550 parcels in alk, just 
one hundred more than the number of people in 
camp.) This decision, I think, delighted almost 
everyone. The other nationals were completely 
thrilled because they had never dared hope that they 
would receive one complete parcel. Most Ameri- 
cans were equally pleased—others were now sharing 
in their wealth, and also Americans were getting 
even more than last time. The reports I heard in 
the hospital of excited children, of enthusiasm for 
America, and of general good will, bespoke a morale 
that had reached an all-time high. 


This was, however, only a temporary lull. The 
next morning an event occurred that brought all 
our potential international ill-will flooding back. 
Two young Americans, apparently representing a 
group of others of like mind, went up to see the 
Commandant. As I heard it, they asked him to 
produce his instructions to divide up the parcels 
equally; without some proof of his authority they, 
as Americans, refused to recognize his right to dis- 
tribute American property. Surprisingly enough 
the Commandant acceeded to these demands, fum- 
bled around, produced no written orders, and said 
he would refer the matter to higher authorities. 
The fact is, I guess, that actually he had no in- 
structions and that he was not a strong enough per- 
sonality to dare to bluff the matter out. The net 
result of this action, therefore, was that the order 
to give out the parcels to everyone the next day 
was countermanded, while it was decided elsewhere 
whether the parcels would all go to the Americans 
or go to the community as a whole. 


As can be imagined, this delay was almost the 
worst thing that could have happened. It provided 
two or three days of suspense and doubt in which 
all the bitterness, jealousy, and national pride of 
fourteen hundred tired, nervous, fed-up, and above- 
all, hungry people to accumulate and boil over. Less 
sensible British and others were sore that American 
selfishness had literally done them out of a parcel, 
and said so. Sensible ones, though quiet, were dis- 
appointed and, I suspect, a bit scornful—they had 
long suspected that Americans were like that, and 


now they knew it. Less-thoughtful Americans, and 
there were plenty, stuck by the national guns and 
the hope of seven and a half parcels apiece, and 
they defended this action as right, considering that 
all these parcels were “American property” and thus 
not to be given out by the Japanese. “We will 
share, but not on order from the enemy.” In other 
words, it is very pleasant to be beneficent philan- 
thropists (anyway you could, with a very clear con- 
science, keep at least four of the seven parcels for 
yourself), but it is no fun or glory at all to have 
someone else do your sharing for you. (Just as 
the rich want to keep charities in the hands of pri- 
vate agencies—it both eases their consciences, and 
leaves them with more income than does a rigorous 
taxation for the same purpose. Of course neither 
in camp nor in the charity problem does private 
donation go so far or amount to as much real 
equalization.) Also we heard continually from 
American lips that the British and other nationals 
were coveting what did not belong to them. The 
bricks flew thick and fast leaving a rubble heap 
where before there had been an impressive struc- 
ture of international good-will. 


Other Americans were, of course, horrified at 
this exhibition of one side of the national character, 
and did all they could to heal the widening interna- 
tional breach. They earned only the hatred of their 
fellow Americans and received only shrugs of the 
shoulders from most of the British. It was a bad 
time for them—a humiliating, sickening time. [or 
this American action ran directly counter to all that 
was positive in the camp experience. This was 
above all a community of different nationalities, 
who, despite their differences, had together, over 
two years, managed to build up some semblance of 
civilization. Likewise together they had suffered 
what privations there were in this camp. And now 


-when enough goods suddenly and without warning 


arrived for all, one section rose up and claimed the 
whole lot. 


It is hard to estimate how many Americans were 
on each side of this battle, especially since I was out 
of it in the hospital—surrounded by British, some 
of them scornful, some very nice; one of the latter 
made this interesting and terribly ironic comment : 
“If only these parcels had never arrived to stir up 
all this bitterness!’ It reminded me of modern man, 
pining to return to simpler, less-civilized, less com- 
plicated days before he fathomed the mysteries of 
the atom, when spiritual trials were not so great. 
I think actually most Americans probably were 
secretly ashamed of this action, but were not pre- 
pared to admit it to the British, against whom, as 
the dominant and slightly dominating group in the 
camp, there was feeling anyway. Thus when a 
Britisher would make some caustic comment, the 
American would snap back, while inside he prob- 
ably felt his position to be unjust. This, of course, 
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would merely serve to increase his national ferocity. 
Probably there were relatively few who would eat 
humble pie on this issue, especially with foreign 
criticism rampant. The net result, anyway, was 
that we were afraid to take a vote of the American 
community because we were fearful that the vote 
would go against sharing.* 

Why did these fellows go to the Commandant? 
Their own view was of course, that they were act- 
ing on principle. They could not tolerate an un- 
authorized Japanese distribution of American prop- 
erty. They were not interested in more parcels, but 
rather just that the rights of American property 
were preserved and respected. Even though it is 
true that this is a “principle,” still in my opinion 
it was the least important of principles. Who cared 
in a hungry camp who did the distributing so long 
as it was done? But the fact that it was a “princi- 
ple” gave these men a moral fervor that proved a 
perfect cloak, in their own eyes at least, for their 
course of action. This shows very clearly the dan- 
ger of unexamined “principles”; they can provide 
a moral sanction for the most anti-social course, 
and deceive those prosecuting this course into the 
unshakable belief that they are saving the cause of 
law, of rights, or what you will. 

What irritated us the most, however, was that 
this legal concept of property and right had been 
applied to these parcels at all. These Red Cross 
parcels had not been purchased by us. Thus we as 
Americans had no claim to them at all. They came 
from America, yes, but they were the result of in- 
dividual American generosity; a generosity that in 
giving had not considered national lines or property. 
The mere fact that this wealth had been given and 
sent Overseas was a direct denial at the source of 
these two concepts. Consequently no people would 
have been more shocked to learn that the recipients 
of these gifts were hugging them to themselves and 
not sharing them, than would the generous hearts 
that had started them on their way to us. If it had 
not been so tragic in its consequences, this legal 
claim to ownership on the part of a receiver of a 
generous gift from an unknown giver would truly 
have been laughable. 

In any case, two days later we were relieved to 
learn that the decision had finally come through. 
Everyone in camp was to get one parcel—period. 
It was a good ironical touch that these gents had 
talked themselves out of one half a parcel. The 
camp then settled down to enjoy the feast, and a 
good deal of the bitterness was forgotten in the 
wonder of so many badly needed and wanted things. 
Thus not so much damage to the community had 
been done as we had feared in those bleaker days. 

Nevertheless, we had lost ground. Oh, I do not 
mean that all this made any difference to friend- 





*It is discouraging to come back and find the same fear haunting 
one with regard to the British loan, 


ships between nationals—we had long forgotten the 
nationality of our friends; they had long since 
become people to us rather than British or Dutch. 
Rather it was a change in the general estimate that 
the average man made of the other nation as a whole 
that had occurred. When they thought now of 
Americans, most British and other nationals would 
remember the parcels, and the next word to spring 
to their minds would be “selfish.” Likewise when 
the average American thought about the other na- 
tionals in general terms, he would think of a group 
trying to get something away from him, demanding 
what was not theirs and making nasty remarks. And, 
how familiar, when he would think of himself, he 
would call himself a sucker and resent it. There 
seems to be a fairly universal inferiority urge that 
gets the American to consider himself a sucker—and 
no mental make-up so makes for tightness and lack 
of generosity than this conviction that you are being 
made a sucker. Time and again that strange conceit 
in camp prevented Americans from doing the obvi- 
ously generous thing. 

Now, this general thinking about other nation- 
alities is important—in fact it is what determines 
international relationships. Personal relationships 
across national borders are nice, but not terribly 
influential on international affairs. The reason is 
that we do not generalize from our friends, but tend 
to think of them as people, as individuals. The re- 
sult is that if our general thinking about their group 
is unfavorable, we think of our friends as “excep- 
tions’”—for example, the familiar case of the nice 
Jew who is an “exception.” Rather it is our gen- 
eral thinking about “the British” or “the Russians” 
that is determinative in our relationships with their 
groups. Thus the distinct drop that occurred in 
this field of thought was a truly unhappy conse- 
quence, and tended to undo a great deal of the good 
work that the close camp relationships had achieved. 

Oh yes, I must add one rather humorous side of 
this whole business. In the later stages of the battle, 
when the mammoth amounts of goods that had 
arrived had been gone over, it was discovered that 
among the great piles of clothing and shoes were a 
couple of hundred boots from the South African 
Red Cross. Now it happened that in the camp the 
total number of persons who could claim genuine 
South African citizenship was two. One of them, 
quite a humorous bloke who was no one to miss an 
opportunity that good precedents might afford him, 
announced that he and his fellow countrywoman 
were keeping all the boots—they would wear each 
pair three days a year to save wear and tear. I was 
not particularly surprised, but a bit disappointed to 
note that most of the Americans could not see the 
joke. 

* * x * * 

One of the most serious problems that faced those 

of us in administrative positions during the last half- 








year of camp, was the obvious decline in community 
morale or spirit that seemed to be taking place. To 
myself, as manager of a kitchen, and to Mark, as 
labor committeeman, this moral disintegration 
showed itself in that it was increasingly difficult to 
find honest men to fill responsible positions (butch- 
ers, cooks, etc.), and in a whispering campaign of 
ever-greater volume to the effect that supplies were 
being stolen more and more from the kitchen. We 
would try to track these whispers down, would find 
their source and would ask this person, who was 
“outraged that the management was taking no 
action,’ to come with us, with their facts, to the 
Discipline Committee. Almost invariably, however, 
the answer was: “Do you think I will get myself 
mixed up in a political trial as an informer—no 
thank you! But it is scandalous that you don’t do 
something to stop it!” 


There was little doubt that an increasing amount 
of supplies were being taken by some of the indi- 
viduals who had access to them. And really there 
was little wonder—these men who were hungry, 
who knew their children were hungry, and who 
desperately needed fuel for their small hand-built 
stoves, were naturally tremendously tempted to take 
the meat, the flour or the coal with which they 
worked. Nevertheless, however sympathetic one 
might be to the temptations involved, this stealing 
was developing into a basically serious problem. Not 
only was it acutely embarrassing to a manager, re- 
sponsible for all the food being served and who had 
to stand all the accusations that poured forth from 
hungry diners, that food was being taken from his 
kitchen, but also it actually meant less food for the 
people, which was serious. Most of all, however, 
was the fact that such a moral disintegration would 
have the tendency to spread, and that would be fatal 
to the whole civilization the camp had managed to set 
up. In other words, if enough workers started steal- 
ing, the utilities could no longer function as com- 
munity projects, and then heaven knows what would 
happen to the camp! This situation fortunately 
never arose—I suspect because the war ended when 
it did. But nevertheless such a situation was clearly 
developing and had us very much worried. 


What was done about it? The Japanese con- 
trolled all the force in the camp (guns, jail, etc.), 
so really all our internee government had was moral 
pressure. And it soon became obvious that, what- 
ever “liberals” say, “the moral power of public opin- 
ion” was as futile in our community as in the inter- 
national world. If a man was “posted” on the bul- 
letin boards for stealing, he and his friends would 
merely laugh—why should he care if the “stuffy, re- 
spectable hypocrites” thought him wicked? Then 
the Committee tried to change the constitution, to 
give themselves the power to take away a person’s 
“Comfort Money” (a monthly allowance from the 
Swiss) if he were caught stealing. This was an 





obvious move for the good of the community, for it 
would put “teeth” into the toothless, worn and use- 
less jaws of the Discipline Committee. And yet, be- 
lieve it or not, this amendment was voted down by 
the community. More than anything else the defeat 
of this amendment pointed to the moral disintegra- 
tion of the community, for it showed clearly that now 
most people regarded themselves as potential, if not 
actual, scroungers rather than as responsible mem- 
bers of the community—thus they wanted no strong 
law which might punish them if they should steal 
and get caught. Also this defeat indicated that it was 
politically impossible to suggest that the rations of 
a “scrounger” be taken away. If the community 
would not allow the Committee to deprive a con- 
victed scrounger of a measly monthly financial al- 
lowance, they would certainly not sanction the re- 
duction of his rations. All of this, however, lit up a 
striking truth about any community living: namely, 
that the power of the constitution, the law, or the 
government of a community is directly proportional 
to the amount of community responsibility and group 
feeling that exists there. Coming out of camp, it is 
interesting to note that many sensible people really 
feel that a world government can create a world com- 
munity—in camp we found the cause and effect 
relationship just reversed ; there a declining sense of 
community responsibility and feeling rendered our 
constitution and our government almost useless as a 
force for law and order. 

In considering what on earth to do to prevent this 
scrounging, we thought at one point of a police force. 
But we quickly realized that such a notion would 
provide no real solution to our problem, because the 
men on that force would inevitably include some of 
the men whom we felt might have to be watched. If 
there were enough “honest” men for a useful force, 
why not make those men the butchers, cooks, etc. ? 
If there were not enough such men, then the police 
would of course be useless; someone would then 
have to watch the watchers. Thus we came to the 
conclusion that ultimately the civilization of our 
community depended solely on the character of the 
people in it. If the community is spiritually sound, 
then there will be enough responsible people to fill 
the important posts. If, however, the community is 
spiritually unsound, then, as we could see all too 
clearly, there is no path that that community can 
take to keep itself from a hopeless anarchy. 





Author in This Issue 


Langdon B. Gilkey, the son of Dean Charles Gilkey, 
spent most of the war-years in a Japanese internment 
camp, having been a teacher in a Chinese university. 
We are publishing excerpts from his internment camp 
journal because of the very interesting light they throw 
on perennial moral and spiritual problems. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


World Council Arranges Shipment 
Of Relief Supplies to Russian Zone 


Arrangements have been made for the first shipment 
of relief supplies to the Russian occupation zone of Ger- 
many through the World Council of Churches, it has 
been announced by Dr. Sylvester C. Michelfelder, chair- 
man of the material aid division of the Council’s Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid. 


Dr. Michelfelder said that 43 tons of sugar purchased 
with funds provided by the Missouri Lutheran Synod 
are now being prepared for shipment from Basel. The 
sugar will be routed to Berlin on an International Red 
Cross train and it is hoped that three or four carloads 
may be distributed from that point to Mecklenburg 
province. 

A German relief committee, Dr. Michelfelder re- 
vealed, has meanwhile been established in the Russian 
zone, composed of representatives of the Hilfswerk, 
agency of the Evangelical Church in Germany, and of 
Caritas, national Catholic charitable organization. The 
committee also includes representatives of labor, politi- 
cal, welfare, health and education groups. (RNS) 


German Boys to Be Trained 
In Christian Principles 

A center to train German boys in Christian and 
democratic principles will be opened shortly at Mainau 
Castle, Boden, it was announced by Hugo Cedergren, 
general secretary of the Swedish YMCA. The center 
will be conducted by a committee of three German 
and two Swedish “Y” officials and instruction will be 
given by German “Y” leaders. It will provide accom- 
modation for 400 boys at a time and each group will 
remain one month. (RNS) 


Launch Plans to Rebuild 
Destroyed Japanese Churches 


Plans to rebuild seventeen churches destroyed or 
severely damaged in the Tokyo diocese during the war 
were launched Sunday, May 12, by Holy Catholic 
Church in Japan (Anglican) at services in Hibiya Hall. 
The services were sponsored by the Rt. Rev. Paul 
Shinji Sasaki, Presiding Bishop, and the principal 
sermon was preached by the Rt. Rev. Michael Hinsuke 
Yashiro, Bishop of Kobe. 


The Tokyo services also marked the first step in gen- 
eral plans for rehabilitation of the Anglican dioceses 
throughout Japan. The dioceses include 278 parishes, 
missions, and chapels, of which 71 were destroyed. 
In addition to Bishops Sasaki and Yashiro, six other 
Anglican bishops attended, assisted by the Rev. Walter 
McCracken, U. S. Army chaplain attached to the Gen- 
eral Hospital in Tokyo. 


Bishop Sasaki was released last summer from four 
months’ confinement as a “thought criminal.” He re- 
fused to recognize the Japanese-sponsored United 
Church of Christ in Japan. Bishop Todomu Sugai of 
South Tokyo and five clergymen also were imprisoned 
on a similar charge. (RNS) 


Jesuit Review Scores “Servile” 
Attitude of Russian Orthodox Church 


The “servile” attitude of the Russian Orthodox 
Church toward the Soviet state is a greater danger to 
Christianity in Russia than persecution has been, ac- 
cording to an article in Civilta Cattolica, Jesuit review 
published in Rome. 


Asserting that the Soviet government, instead of 
fighting the church directly is now trying to dominate 
it by making it “a docile instrument” for its own in- 
tentions, the magazine declared that the state’s pur- 
pose is being “more and more attained.” 

“The servilism of the church toward the state has 
steadily increased,” Civilta Cattolica said. “The Rus- 
sian church defines Stalin as a God-sent savior to the 
world, a title that previously was given only to Christ. 
Hatred instead of love toward the enemy is preached, 
in open contrast to Christian doctrine.” 


The Jesuit review declared that the Patriarch of Mos- 
cow nowadays functions as a high Soviet official, while 
bishops are “watched and guided” by Georgi G. Karpov, 
chairman of the State Council on Orthodox Church 
Affairs. 


“Tt is legitimate to state,” the Catholic journal said, 
“that there has been a real sovietization of the church 
in Russia, and that the church is a slave to the atheistic 
state to a degree that constitutes a greater danger to 
real Christianity than persecution by the government 
would mean.” (RNS) 


World Council Committee Sponsors 
Ecumenical Service in Budapest 


The first ecumenical service sponsored by the Hun- 
garian National Committee of the World Council of 
Churches was held in Calvin Square Reformed Church 
in Budapest. It was attended by Reformed, Lutheran, 
Baptist and Methodist clergymen. 

Participants were Methodist Bishop John Tessenyi, 
who read the Scripture lesson, and Reformed Bishop 
Ladislaus Ravasz, who preached a sermon calling on 
Hungarians “to fight courageously and unitedly against 
the forces of bestiality which recently threatened Chris- 
tian civilization with extinction.” 

A prayer of repentance was recited by Reformed 
Bishop Emerich Somogi, after which a Baptist choir 
sang hymns. The service concluded with prayer and 
benediction by Lutheran Bishop Louis Ordas. (RNS) 


Charges British Government 
Hampers Church Relief 


Charges that government restrictions prevent British 
Christians from contributing more than “a nominal 
share” to donations by churches for Europe’s needy 
were made by Kathleen Bliss in a recent issue of the 
Christian News Letter, London, of which she is editor. 
Miss Bliss referred especially to aid being provided 
through the World Council of Churches in Geneva. 

“We can send clothes to certain voluntary agencies, 
but we are forbidden to send food,” Miss Bliss wrote. 
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“Millions of pounds of surplus American Army stocks 
are littered about the continent, and we are not allowed 
to send a penny to Switzerland to help in their purchase 
and distribution.” 

She asserted that since Britons are permitted by the 
government to vacation in Switzerland and take money 
there, “we may reasonably ask with greater insistence 
than before why churches may not send money there 
to enable them to bear their part immediately in the 
work of mercy.” 

“The church is not a national organization,” Miss 
Bliss declared. “It may be divided by circumstances 
into geographical units, but in its true life it is one. 
The doctrine that if in the church one member suffers 
all members suffer with it, is not subject to the limiting 
factors of frontiers. 

“It is true from China to Peru and if we Christians 
in this country are prepared to accept an embargo on 
our charity without protest, we are in reality accepting a 
limitation on our freedom and it is good we should 
recognize it as such.” (RNS) 


F otist Leader Urges Disestablishment 
Of Anglican Church 


Disestablishment of the Church of England and 
representation of the Free Churches in the House of 
Lords was urged by the Rev. Melbourne E. Aubrey, 
secretary of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in a report presented to its general assembly. 

The conference adopted resolutions urging inclusion 
of full religious liberty in peace treaties now being con- 
sidered by. the Council of Foreign Ministers and de- 
nouncing “restrictions and violations still sanctioned by 
law in many lands.” 

Another resolution asserted that a heavy responsi- 
bility rests on churches everywhere to break down 
barriers of misunderstanding, to promote international 
fellowship, and to give support to statesmen seeking 
goodwill and friendship among all peoples. 

In his report calling for disestablishment of the 
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Church of England, Mr. Aubrey denounced the “na- 
tionalizing” of religion as a restriction on the freedom 
of churches. He said: 

“The state may take over business and appoint its 
heads but if a church is willing to have its chairman 
and board of directors and less prominent officers ap- 
pointed by the state, we think that it is wrong, even 
if they are called archbishops, bishops, and deans. 

“I submit to nobody in my admiration of all that is 
noble and splendid in the Church of England, with its 
heroes, scholars, and saints, but I wish we could per- 
suade our friends in that church that the time has come 
for it to seek disestablishment and liberation in its own 
highest interests, and especially in the interest of true 
religion in this Realm.” (RNS) 


World Council Leader Reports on 
Relief Discussions With Vatican Aide 


Dr. J. Hutchison Cockburn, director of the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid of the 
World Council of Churches, has returned from a three- 
weeks’ tour of Greece and Italy, during which he dis- 
cussed with Msgr. Dominic Tardini, of the Vatican 
Secretariate of State, the possibility of joint Protestant 
and Catholic work for refugees and displaced persons. 

Msgr. Tardini explained that the Vatican does not 
have a central authority for aid to refugees, since this 
is handled by local bishops, who, he said, should be 
approached individually. 

Dr. Cockburn announced that workers in his de- 
partment will accept this suggestion and seek contacts 
with Catholic bishops in areas where problems of refu- 
gees and displaced persons call for combined Protestant- 
Catholic action. 

The World Council executive reported that Italian 
Protestants are “greatly concerned” over the issue of 
religious liberty. He said he presented Italian pastors 
with 2,000 Swiss francs donated by churches in Sweden. 

While in Greece, Dr. Cockburn reported, he gave 
Protestant churches $10,000, most of which was sup- 
plied through the Commission on World Service. Half 
of the sum will be used for pastors’ salaries, and the 
remainder will be devoted to building purposes, Sun- 
day school work, and paying clergymen’s travel ex- 
penses. 

Greek Orthodox authorities were “very pleased” to 
receive a gift of $5,000 which he presented on behalf 
of Protestant Episcopalians in the United States, and 
immediately announced they would in turn give half 
the sum to the Greek Evangelical Church. (RNS) 


Laymen to Be Among Students 
At Ecumenical Institute 


Christian laymen and women engaged in secular 
callings will comprise one of three classes of students 
to be enrolled at the newly-established Ecumenical In- 
stitute at Celigny near Geneva next Fall, according to 
the International Christian Press Service of the World 
Council of Churches. 

The second group will embrace men and women en- 
gaged in, or training for, church work in such fields 
as home missions, teaching, and youth leadership, 
ICPIS announced, while the third will be made up of 
theological students and young pastors. (RNS) 
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